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HEART-HEALING. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY — THE DISEASE. 

There is no subject which has given rise 
to more heart-paining questionings and 
misty answers as that of the existence 
of evil. Evil is among us, and as men, 
patriots, and philanthropists, we must 
deplore it. But laments do not bring 
explanations. The dark problem has 
baffled human thought, and bewildered 
conjecture. 

What has the Bible, as conveying to us 
the knowledge of God*s will and our 
destiny, to say in explanation of this 
dark and undecipherable subject ? Evil 
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IS too gigantic, too universal, and too 
deeply rooted in the world to be passed 
by unnoticed in a revelation from heaven. 
We have long wondered how a good 
God could permit its existence. There 
are the miseries of our fellow-creatures 
aggravated in intensity alike in the 
innocent and the guilty ; there are terri- 
ble calamities which startle the quies- 
cence of the most indifferent into terror 
and alarm ; there are killing heart-sores 
which drain away our courage and go 
far to exhaust our hopes ; there are evils 
which afflict our race, our country, our 
friends, ourselves. We have long yearned 
for their solution : now God Himself has 
spoken. What grieves the compassion, 
and stirs the emotions of our hearts, 
must touch the tenderness of His. He 
will supply the key. He will not suffer 
us so long to weary ourselves with 
speculation, and fret our spirit with 
unanswered cravings. To His word we 
turn. 
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But in turning to the Book, we are 
struck by the fact that we have entered 
a different and a fresher atmosphere. 
Here we find little that touches on the 
problem of the origin of evil. We are 
not taken by the hand, and led to the 
far distance, and shown the little dark 
drops as they ooze forth from their 
primal source. We are entertained with 
no elaborate treatise on the subject ; 
there is no nervous attempt to vin- 
dicate the Almighty from being the 
author of evil ; no metaphysical chapters 
are introduced ; no philosophical methods 
are indulged. The atmosphere into 
which we enter is not that of the schools ; 
the jargon of the hair-splitters is left 
behind us ; we breathe new air ; we hear 
new sounds. Fact takes the place of 
fancy ; historical details appear instead 
of dreamy speculations. We have left 
the speculative, and we have passed into 
the region of the practical; we are no 
longer bewildered amid the tottvi^^is* 
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labyrinths of wearisome, indefinite, and 
often contradictory conjectures. In- 
stead of this we are presented with a 
story which unfolds to us not the origin 
of evil, but the sin of man. Every 
reader of the Bible must have noticed 
that the sacred writers pause but seldom, 
and touch but lightly, on the speculative 
questions which are inseparable from 
religious thought, while they deal most 
minutely, and warn most earnestly, on 
the actual sins and inherent sinfulness 
of man ; and the reason is plain, they 
were philanthropists rather than philo- 
sophers ; they were men, and not dia- 
lecticians. 

This fact is enough to account for the 
aversion with which some regard the 
sacred writings. As long as the origin 
of the evil remains in the regions of 
speculation, and can be taken up and 
discussed to stimulate active thought 
without making a demand upon the life ; 
as long as it may be thought and rea- 
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soned over without reaching the con- 
science; so long, and in such a degree, 
it is interesting to mankind. As long 
as the subject may be viewed as one in 
which the clouds and darkness which 
veil the Father's face are remembered 
and criticized, but the darkness of per- 
sonal transgression forgotten or ignored ; 
as long as man appears in the represent- 
ation only as unfortunate, and not as 
guilty, so long the subject is fascina* 
ting. But when once a more practical 
and personal tone is given to it, and 
the speculative aspects are thrown into 
the background, then much of the keen 
interest is lost, and the discussion begins 
to languish. We do not altogether object 
to the position of victims; there is a 
morbid, self-righteous pleasure in reckon- 
ing ourselves as such ; but we do totally 
and entirely dislike the notion of being 
arraigned as sinners, and we shrink from 
the topic when its bearings upon our- 
selves are brought into view. 
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This reluctance to deal with the prac- 
tical and personal question might of 
Itself suggest to us that all is not right. 
One of the well-known features of certain 
diseases is the tendency exhibited by 
the victim to shrink from any examina- 
tion. The wise and keen-sighted physi- 
cian who detects that reluctance will be 
confirmed in his determination to as- 
certain the truth; his suspicions are 
strengthened by the vehement denials of 
the patient ; there is something wrong ; 
some deep-seated mischief is at work, 
and remedies sharp and searching are 
needed to arrest the swift and hidden 
enemy who is making havoc of the 
system. It is folly to bandy words 
with the physician, and to lead him away 
in discursive talk about the theory of 
disease. Even while you speak the 
unnatural flush upon the cheek shows 
how the nervous, beating heart dreads a 
return to inquiries, which might discover 
the deep-seated cancer, or the unnatural 
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and life-eating organism. In many cases 
the reluctance to touch upon the question 
of evil in man is the reluctance of dread. 
Conscience has given signs of alarm, 
and though time and occupation have 
combined to film over the spiritual 
vision, yet the instincts of conscience, 
though dormant, are not dead. It is said 
that straw^ivhich had been used for the 
bedding of the lions at Wombwell's 
Menagerie was sold, and placed in a 
stable as bedding for some horses. No 
sooner did the horses enter than they 
began to show signs of alarm, snorting, 
snuffing the air, and trembling as though 
conscious of a threatening presence. 
Horses in this country have had no ex- 
perience of the hostility or strength of 
camivora ; but there is a persistency in 
hereditary powers, which certain objects 
can stimulate into activity. The con- 
science of man exhibits a similar per- 
sistency of sense, if not by self-reproach 
or remorse, at least by a reluctance to 
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enter on the consideration of sin. It is 
not too much to infer that all is not 
right, when pain, alarm, aversion, are 
felt when inquiry is suggested. 

Such inquiry the Book of God does 
suggest. Passing over the question of 
how evil originated, the prophets, evan- 
gelists, and apostles, press upon us the 
question of human sin. The problem 
with them is not how evil came into the 
world, but how it is to be got rid of 
We may say with approximate truth, 
that in the Bible view sin is the only 
evil. And it is universal; all, without 
distinction of race, rank, or sex, are 
involved in this common misery. Like 
a disease or pestilence it has laid hold 
upon all, rich and poor, old and young, 
strong and feeble. Like the frogs of 
Egypt it is met with at every turn. 
Every pleasure is shadowed with it, and 
even our rest haunted by it. It leaps 
into hideous view amid the choice 
dainties of life ; its discordant clamour 
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robs us of repose. It darkens all heaven 
to our view, and poisons all earth to our 
taste. Like the clouds above us, no 
glimpse of the celestial is unblotted by 
their presence. We turn earthwards, 
and delve in hard toil, hoping to find at 
length the refreshing springs of un- 
alloyed and heart-satisfying enjoyment ; 
but where the water bubbles forth, lo ! 
It is blood-stained with sin as the streams 
of Egypt. Like the ancient heroes 
landing on the new-found shore, we go 
to gather fair garlands and fair flowers to 
celebrate the festival of rest after laborious 
voyaging ; but the branch we strip from 
the tree drops a sap reddened with the 
memorials of sin. 

* Not far, a rising hillock stood in view : 
Sharp myrtles, on the sides, and cornels gfrew, 
There while I went to crop the sylvan scenes, 
And shade an altar with their leafy greens, 
I puU'd a plant — with horror I relate 
A prodigy so strange, and full of fate — 
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The rooted fibres rose ; and from the wound, 
Black, bloody drops distilled upon the ground. 
Mute and amazed, my hair with terror stood ; 
Fear shrunk my sinews, and congealed my 

blood. 
Manned once again, another plant I try : 
That other gushed with this same sanguine 
dye.' DrydetCs Virgil^ ^En. iii. 32-43. 

Thus the tokens of evil meet us on all 
sides ; though we wash our hands with 
water fresh melted from the pure snows 
of heaven, yet a stain will be found on 
the first flower we gather. The generous 
action, which we regarded with such 
complacency, dissatisfies us when we 
analyse it more carefully : there was a 
touch of selfishness in it which we did 
not notice at first. Everywhere this 
evil, sin, mingles with the good : it 
cleaves to us with obstinate pertinacity : 
it follows us with tireless feet. To ig- 
nore its presence is folly ; to deny its 
evil is self-deception ; to forget its 
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virulence, and its wide-spreading infec- 
tiousness, is madness. To see what it 
is, whence its power, and how to remove 
or remedy it, is to make some advance 
towards heart-peace and heavenly hope. 
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CHAPTER II. 

NATURE OF THE DISEASE. 

We shall endeavour, in this chapter, 
to draw out some of the aspects of sin 
that we may the better realize the na- 
ture of that malady which afflicts our 
race. 

I. The most ordinary conception of 
sin is that which represents it as the 
breaking of some will or commandment 
of God. It is the most ordinary, for it 
is the way in which our earliest ex- 
periences presented it to our minds. 
Our first knowledge of good and evil 
appears to be drawn from the exist- 
ence of some rule. As children we 
were under rules : to break any of 
them was to do wrong. This was per- 
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mitted : that was prohibited. The hues 
of law tinged our earliest notions of 
right and wrong. Social experience 
rather confirmed the notion. Every- 
where we found ourselves the subjects 
of lawsy laws of society, laws of legis- 
lature ; laws, civil and criminal, brought 
every offence to be regarded as the 
breach of such law. This aspect of sin 
is clearly in harmony with the divine 
teaching. Sin is the transgression of 
the law, says St. John. But there is a 
tendency when an object is viewed only 
from one side to gain a very straitened 
and flat idea of it Too often the word, 
sin, calls up only the notion of some 
overt act of transgression. Murder, theft, 
violence, fraud, falsehood, flit through 
our minds at the mention of sin. These, 
indeed, are the grosser and more ob- 
vious signs of sin, but the veriest tyro 
in Scripture knowledge will pierce to a 
deeper view of sin than this. 

II, Christ Himself spiritualized the 
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application of the law. Its transgres- 
sion was not to be looked for in the 
open act only, but in the hidden thought. 
The secret hate, the wrathful emotion, 
the loose fancy, and unchaste desire 
constituted a breach of the law. This 
opened a new field of inquiry. The 
evil was working deep below the sur- 
face. The sepulchre might be white and 
stainless stone, gracefully carved and 
richly adorned ; but within the seeds of 
corruption and the hideous relics of 
death would be found. A man might 
mingle among his fellows as an agree- 
able companion, a firm friend, an es- 
teemed and virtuous citizen, and a 
zealous philanthropist. His liberal gifts 
might be applauded by the rich ; and 
the hand that bestowed its benefactions 
covered with the kisses of the poor. No 
breath of slander might tarnish the 
honour of his name in business or at 
home ; yet all the while the flames 
of sinful desires might be smouldering, 
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concealed, but not quenched ; hidden, 
not subdued. 



'A man may smile, and smile, and be a villain.' 

God's measure of man is not from with- 
out, but from within. As the heart is, so 
is the man. It is into the secret mind of 
man's being that God makes scrutiny. 
'Out of the heart proceed the evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries ; * and 
thence springs the defilement of man. 
The gleam of noble actions, generosity, 
and heroism, may for a moment gild 
the current of a life while its native 
hues are dark, cold, and polluted. It 
is the direction of the great heart-tide 
within which must be regarded. Splen- 
did deeds are the ornaments of a life, 
but they cannot be taken as substitutes 
for its general tone and tenor. They 
may illuminate the surface for an in- 
stant, but the tide moves on un- 
changed. 
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* As a beam o'er the face of the waters may 

flow, 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness 

below ; 
So the cheek may be tinged with a warm sunny 

smile, 
Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the 

while.' 

For the disease of sin is one which has 
penetrated every part of man's being. 
Its presence may be traced in flagrant 
violations of morality, but no less may 
the law be transgressed by a wandering 
wish, and uncurbed lust. Yet even here 
we have not fathomed its full depths. 
When it is regarded as the transgression 
of law, whether in action or in heart, the 
notion of holiness is chiefly suggested as 
one of abstention from doing wrong. 
The sinner steps over the forbidden 
boundary. The good man keeps on the 
right side of the command. It is easy 
to see that the notion of sin thus 
obtained is deficient. We have there- 
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fore another aspect in which to regard 
it. 

III. Sin is something more than the 
breach of a command ; it is sin when we 
fail to live up to it. To omit the good 
is to do evil. It is so, because purity, holi- 
ness, righteousness, cannot be regarded 
as merely negative. It is not the case 
that we have fulfilled the behest of God 
when we ha^ve duly observed in life and 
heart those precepts which run, ' Thou 
shalt not' The commandments of God 
are given to urge us forward in benevo- 
lence, in zeal, in exertion for good, as 
well as to restrain us from evil. * Thou 
shalt ' is found among them as well as 
*Thou shalt not' To be holy means 
more than abstaining from pollution. 
We are called not only to cease to do 
evil, but to learn to do well. This will 
be apparent to any one who considers 
how impossible it is for man to remain 
neutral, exerting no influence. Even 
the inert mass of rock whvcVv Vva.^ \i^^^ 
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torn from the rugged mountain side 
presses with weight upon the earth on 
which it has fallen. If it is not adorning 
the sides of the hills, it must be oppress- 
ing the face of the ground. Only in the 
regions of the dead can even the imagi- 
nation of the poet picture a people who 
walk with weightless feet 

* Siete voi accorti 
Che quel di retro muove ci6 che tocca ? 
Cos! non soglion fare i pi^ de' mortf.' 

Inf, xii. 

We cannot simply withdraw from evil 
ways : the heart emptied of one sin is 
soon filled with another. True holiness 
is active ; and to the indifferent, indo- 
lent, supine, negatively good is to be 
positively wrong. 

Christ's own teaching furnishes us 
illustrations of this. The servant who 
hid his talent in the ground was not a 
bad man, I imagine. He was one who 
thought he would do nothing, that there 
was no use trying ; and he did nothing. 
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The curse of Meroz fell on him. He 
came not to the help of his Lord. He 
entered on no scheme for extending the 
borders of his master's dominion, or in- 
creasing the treasures of his master's 
house ; and he is greeted not only as 
slothful, but as wicked. ' Thou wicked 
and slothful servant, thou oughtest to 
have put my money in the bank, that at 
my coming I might have received mine 
own with usury.' Similarly, the faults 
which our Lord points at in the parable 
of the good Samaritan, are those of 
omitting to do good. The Priest and 
Levite are not depicted as bad men. 
No crime is alleged against them : they 
may fairly be regarded as average spe- 
cimens of their kind — moral, upright, 
religious men ; but possessed with the 
most degraded notions of God's 
demands on man's life, and supposing 
that they could evade the responsibility 
of active benevolence. But there is 
another picture more spY^ndJ^di ^?ccv 
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these life - stories, which has been 
sketched by our Saviour's hand. He 
has drawn back the curtain for a mo- 
ment, and pointed us to the scene which 
is yet to be enacted. The Saviour has 
returned. The thorns which once 
crowned His brow have given place to 
the diadem of regal sway. He sits, 
majestic and awful, upon the throne of 
judgment ; and before His bar are 
gathered the multitudes of earth's for- 
mer occupants. In the assignment of 
their everlasting portions to those untold 
myriads, there is no mention of violence, 
fraud, murder, or open acts of wrong- 
doing. It is not evil done which con- 
demns, but good left undone. * I was 
hungry, and ye gave me no meat ; 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; naked, 
and "y^ clothed me not ; sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not.' * Ye did 
it notl^ this was the ruin of these men ; 
and this will be the ruin, we fear, of thou- 
sands. Christian prmc\p\^s V-aM^ xcva.de 
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way in the world ; they have overturned 
tyrannies ; they have exploded supersti- 
tions ; they have cemented societies ; 
they have elevated the morals, and 
refined the habits, of mankind ; but it is 
comparatively few of those thus influ- 
enced who fully understand how much 
further the requirements of these Christ- 
ian principles extend, or realize that a 
life of colourless conventionalism is not 
a Christian life — that morality is not 
religion, that religiousness is not religion 
— that not to respond to the cry of the 
needy, nay, not to be up and doing, not 
to be on the alert for benevolence, is sin 
— that the broad commands of Christ — 
to succour the unfortunate, to open heart 
and hand to the suffering, to veil a 
brother's fault, to cheer the sorrowing, to 
preach the gospel in all the world — lay 
upon us real obligations, to neglect 
which is sin — sin in the eyes of our 
divine Christ, so dark and so heinous as 
to warrant that sentence of exclusion — 
' Depart, ye cursed.* OVv\ N^^Tc\a;^^ ^^ 
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look to our goings ; well may we, in our 
confession, add to our acknowledgments 
of the wrong that we have done, * We 
have left undone those things which we 
ought to have done.' 

We have touched on these forms of 
sin ; we have viewed this disease of our 
race, as the open act, the inner thought, 
and the omitted good. Before we pass 
away from this subject — ^there is another 
aspect of this terrible malady which it is 
well to consider, that we may more fully 
estimate the strength of this infection of 
our nature. I propose to look at sin as it 
is in itself, that we may understand what 
constitutes sin. All our considerations 
hitherto have pointed to what after all 
are but symptoms of the disorder, and 
not the disorder itself. Violence in 
action, irregularity of thought, indolence 
of disposition, these are but different 
manifestations of the disease which 
afflicts man. Just as the aching head, 
the burning skin, the wild, wandering 
words, the tortured limbs, the fainting- 
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feeling, are symptoms of the fever. But 
if we would really know what it is which 
produces all these symptoms, we must 
turn our attention to the nature of man, 
and ascertain what hidden cause has 
thus deranged his system, and threatens 
his life. 

Through all the commandments which 
God has given to men, there runs the 
same principle. Each statute is in har- 
mony with the others and with all. 
There is a spirit which is common to all 
the commandments of th^ Decalogue, 
and of which they are the expression. 
Though these ten precepts were given at 
Sinai, they were only the formal embodi- 
ment of principles which existed before. 
The Magna Charta is called the charter 
of our liberties ; but its value is really 
this, that it expresses the great principles 
of national freedom which had long 
been felt. The signature at Runny- 
mede never would have been given had 
not the sentiments and aspirations of 
freedom beat in the h^att&ol >2cifc^*^^'^^^ 
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and led them to brave the tyrant king. 
A parallel thought seems to be in St. 
Paul's mind (Rom. v. 13). He wishes to 
account for that long period prior to the 
giving of the law. There was sin in the 
world before the law. Death, one of the 
sad signs of the presence of sin, reigned 
during the length of the centuries which 
elapsed between Adam and Moses. 
Sin was rampant ; and death dominant ; 
but how sin, when there was no law ? 
There was law, even when there were no 
laws ; as there were conscious aspirations 
after freedom before the charter was 
given. Laws are only the application 
to particular cases of the principle of 
law. The principle of law had been 
violated in Adam. It was not a single 
offence : it was an upsetting of the order 
of his being. It was not simply an act 
of disobedience : it was a derangement 
of the whole system of his creation ; it 
was not one deed alone : it was the step- 
ping into an alien sphere of spiritual and 
moral existence. Every act of sin is a 
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symptom that in some degree or another 
man is alienated. The doing wrong is 
little,, compared with the awful signifi- 
cance of every act of sin : it is only a 
bubble on the surface, but it tells whither 
the tide is tending. Sin in its fullest 
sense is a state much more than an 
action. 

This is the reason why St. James 
argfues that a man who is gfuilty in one 
point is guilty in all. Measure the 
sentiment by single acts, and it is a 
palpable absurdity. The murderer is 
not necessarily a liar, nor the liar a 
defrauder, nor the defrauder an adul- 
terer. The man who steals cannot fairly 
be charged with having broken more 
than the eighth commandment. But 
when once we perceive that the theft is 
a symptom of a mind unsubordinated to 
the divine rule, we can understand that 
the man has betrayed a moral condition 
which is in violation of the order of his 
being ; and thus he is guilty of all. An 
illustration will make this cleat^t. T\ns; 
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great system of which our world is a 
single orb, is bound together by one law 
of gravity. Each individual planet has 
its separate orbit, and there is a variety in 
the form of the law which rules it ; but 
the power which governs Jupiter at the 
far verge of the system is the same which 
holds Mercury within the coronal of the 
sun. Let a planet leave its path. Viewed 
in one sense it has but transgressed the 
bounds of its orbit; but viewed in its 
actual effects, it has sinned against the 
whole order of its being, against the one 
principle which held all those shining 
worlds and satellites together : the wan- 
dering of that one planet is the derange- 
ment of the whole system. Not less 
exquisitely are the virtues and moral 
endowments of man united together by 
a sovereign principle of love ; and the 
single transgression is a breach of that 
principle, and the entanglement of the 
varied-hued threads, which when harmo- 
nised constitute the fair pattern of per- 
fect manhood. The remembrance of 
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this explains Christ's dealing with the 
young man who came to Him so full 
of earnestness and the desire of eternal 
life. Measured by single actions there 
was little to convict the young man of 
sin. He was not immoral, he was not 
unkind, he was not dishonest ; but the 
state of his being was wrong. A single 
requirement showed it. Christ laid His 
finger on one spot, and the young man 
recoiled in agony from the touch. It 
showed the state of his heart ; the disease 
was upon him. His heart was earth- 
wards ; he went away sorrowful, for he 
had great possessions. 

It is this view which many miss ; and 
missing deceive themselves. To argue — 
I am good-tempered, I am amiable, I 
am just, I am moral, I am industrious — 
is beside the question. It does not 
touch God's indictment against us. It 
IS as though a trespasser in his neigh- 
bour's field, or the poacher on his land- 
lord's estate, should urge his sobriety in 
extenuation of his faults. It is as t\vcw!^ 
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the extortioner or thief should object 
to the sentence on the ground that his 
domestic affections were strong, and 
his habits industrious. The indictment 
against us urged by conscience is that 
we are wanderers from God, that our 
hearts are habitually worldly, and our 
affections turned away from Him. To 
urge our kindness to one another does 
not restore our hearts to God. The 
accusation is not that we are deficient 
in amount, but in kind. We offer the 
correct number of coins to defray a debt, 
but if they are found to be made of a 
bad quality of metal, we are still debtors ; 
and the Almighty asks of us, not simply 
the copper kindnesses of mutual duties, 
but payment in the true gold of a heart 
animated by love to Him. 

* O merchantman, at heaven's gate for heavenly- 
ware, 
Love is the only coin which passes current 
there.' 
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CHAPTER in. 

THE MALIGNITY OF THE DISEASE. 

In the last chapter I endeavoured to 
sketch the nature of sin. It is needful 
that we should clearly understand some- 
thing of the character of the enemy we 
have to contend with. The symptoms 
of the disease are only valuable as they 
lead us to its source. The languid eye, 
the sluggish pulse, the ashy cheeks, are 
hints which point at a hidden evil. 
The deeds of violence, adroit frauds, 
wandering lusts, sinister motives are 
signs of a disordered spiritual con- 
dition. The evil of sin lies much deeper 
than the act, or even than the wish 
which transgresses the law ; it is to be 
found in a nature dislocated from its 
proper position. It \s to \k^ ^q\^\n.^ *>s?^ 
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man revolted from the order of his 
being, and a stranger to its vital power 
— love to His God. 

But it is one thing to trace back the 
disease to its source ; it is another to 
appreciate its malignity. ' We may have 
followed the medical explanation with 
diligent attention ; we may intelligently 
apprehend the root cause of the disorder ; 
but we may not fully recognize its 
devastating power. Knowledge of its 
source will not kindle apprehension of 
its evil effect. Terror, energy, untiring 
efforts to mitigate, arrest, or remove the 
spreading plague, these are not called 
forth in the lecturer's room, but in 
the houses where writhing victims of the 
fell sickness wrestle with pain and death. 
Neither shall we have a fair insight into 
the evil of sin because we have analysed 
its nature. To estimate its dread power, 
to understand that it is a real evil, we 
must survey it in its desolating con- 
sequenccs. 
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I. The narrow view of things which we 
are prone to take has the effect of disa- 
bling us from understanding all the evil. 
For so long as we bound our thoughts by 
the horizon of this world, we must fail 
to perceive the full meaning of sin, or 
rightly perceive the disastrous tendency 
of its presence. It is beyond all question 
that the more our minds dwell upon this 
earth, and exclude the thought of the 
vaster spiritual world, which is the higher 
domain to which man's nature has 
entrance, the less will be our abhorrence 
of the evil of sin. One of the most pain- 
ful experiences of life is to meet with a 
true man of the world, who sees no evil, 
save in what shocks the foundation of 
society, and who measures sin not by 
moral pollution, but by political results. 
This lowered moral sense is the result of 
a view narrowed to this earth by the 
amputation of the spiritual world. A 
wider view would lead to a sterner 
repugnance to sin, as ^. \K\xv^ Ocsax^^^ 
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with destructive force. The higher the 
ascent we can climb, the more clearly 
shall we see which is the right way to 
choose. From the vantage-ground of 
the loftier eminence many a path which 
promised fair is perceived to lead to 
dangerous declivities and profitless 
wastes. The waters which appeared to 
glimmer refreshingly in front are found 
to be illusions, the corn-fields are dis- 
covered to be mere prodigality of gorse, 
and the beaten track to lose itself in 
dreary marshland. The circumscribed 
view is ever deceptive. 

It is felt to be so in social or political 
questions. When the individual interests 
of a great commercial city are considered 
alone, a certain course of legislation may 
appear not only harmless but unmixedly 
good ; but the statesman, who takes a 
wider view, remembers that the larger 
interests of the whole nation must govern 
legislation, and not the isolated good of 
a sing-le town. What may advance the 
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interests of Liverpool or Bristol may 
prove fatal to the welfare of England. 
What the corporation of a great city- 
deems desirable may not be consistent 
with the wider good of the people at 
large. The fussy little functionary, whose 
mind is pre-occupied with local preju- 
dices, cannot for the life of him see any 
injury, where the true politician sees 
inevitably disastrous effects. 

A further illustration is found in the 
efforts at systematic and well-regulated 
beneficence among ourselves. To relieve 
the necessities of the impoverished who 
ask our alms is a good thing. Judged 
at first sight, and merely by the merits 
of the single case, no objection can be 
raised ; but a wider view reveals to us a 
state of things which calls that first 
judgment in question. This single case 
of distress is the symptom of widespread 
pauperism. To relieve it at hap-hazard 
is to run the risk of pampering profes- 
sional pauperism to the neglect of the 
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uncomplaining needy. It is to repres 
a symptom at the risk of extending the 
disease. Contemplated with the eye oi 
an enlarged benevolence, spasmodic and 
impulsive generosity is little short oi 
criminal folly. The wider view show5 
that to be evil in which the limited vie^ 
could find no wrong. We can only 
then, truthfully say, 'This is good anc 
right, and there is no harm in this 
course,' when we have surveyed the 
course proposed in the light of the 
broadest interests involved. The gair 
of the individual may be the misery 
of the city. The aggrandizement of the 
city may be the impoverishment of the 
state. The wealth of the state may be 
the enfeebling of the world. The broadei 
our sympathies and the more catholic 
our thoughts, the more keen shall we be 
to detect the evil tendencies of selfish^ 
small, and narrow thoughts ; and may 
there not lurk among human actions 
evils which men — even the best — are 
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unconscious of ? The broadest thought 
can barely grasp the love of kind, and 
make it the governing principle of his 
life. The best and wisest is bounded in 
his view by our world*s horizon. Its 
good — ^what will advance its well-being 
— these are the limits of natural bene- 
volence. But once let in the thought of 
other worlds — once let us remember 
that our earth is but one fair part of 
an extended dominion, the interests of 
which are various, multiform, and in- 
tricate — and then we shall see how it 
may be that many things in which man 
can see no wrong are yet fraught with 
the seeds of desolating energy. To say, 
'I can see no wrong in this,' will not 
make the act harmless. Wiser men see 
harm where you see none. To say, 'This 
can do no harm, because it tends to the 
good of mankind,* can only be safely 
said when we have estimated by a view 
ranging far beyond the bounds of world 
or time what is truly fot \.\\^ ^Ci<^^ <^^ 
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mankind. Certain courses of action may 
advance men's material interests^ but 
disastrous results may flow from them, 
notwithstanding the temporary increase 
of worldly gain ; for the line of some 
higher law may be transgressed, and the 
first in a chain of causes set in motion, 
to work in the end untold misery and 
incalculable ills. Truly and fully to 
estimate the malignant effects of this 
great pestilence of sin our stand must 
not be taken in this world alone. Only 
when we climb to the steps of Grod's 
throne can we fairly perceive the g^ant 
miseries it works ; only there can we 
fully understand what is sin, and what 
is not. In His light alone can we see 
the light and the dark. 

II. But even limiting our view to this 
world — the disastrous evils of sin are 
apparent. 

Mere doctrinaires seldom succeed in 
the world. History has afforded us 
several examples of men who have 
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emerged from the elaboration of some 
theory to apply it in experiment to the 
world, but only to be thwarted and dis* 
appointed. The successful statesman is 
seldom, if ever, a theorist. Things as 
they ought to be are the materials of 
theories ; things as they are form the 
materials of practical statesmen. The 
beneficent projects of the theorist are 
disturbed by the obstinacy, the self- 
indulgence, the avarice, the stupidity of 
men. The presence of sin in some form 
or another is too strong for the ideal com* 
monwealth. The man who has spent his 
life in the midst of men, who has watched 
their characters, who has fathomed their 
motives, and gauged their powers, finds 
it hard enough to guide the government 
of a great country ; for selfishness in its 
myriad forms is fertile in expedients to 
derange the social framework to her own 
advantage. The very best and most 
stable communities cannot dispense with 
a constabulary force to control lawless- 
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ness and repress crime. Houses of cor- 
rection, houses of detention, gaols, police 
courts, magistrates — what are these but 
so many proofs that there is a certain 
widespread evil which threatens more or 
less the well-being of the land ? Symp- 
toms of derangement are present wher- 
ever sin is found; just as incoherent 
replies, wandering attention, unaccount- 
able irritability, misuse of language, are 
observable results of a disordered brain. 
It is said that the presence of the 
tiniest speck of dirt is enough to ruin 
the success of a chemical experiments 
The elements which should remain sta- 
tionary or quietly coalesce are thrown 
into disturbance, or an unlooked-for and 
vexatious crystallisation takes place, 
which puts an end to the experiment 
The ordinary observer would be puzzled 
— the keenest eye could detect no cause 
— but the chemist would know that the 
vessel made use of could not have been 
perfectly, chemically clean. Not less 
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fatal to the peace and order of our race, 
and to the quietness of our own spirits, 
is the presence of sin. The slightest 
breach of those principles which the 
Almighty has revealed as rooted in His 
universe must sooner or later be fol- 
lowed by disturbance. Who has not 
noted it in nations 1 who has not seen 
it in families ? Loose morality in courts 
and lawless theories in philosophy have 
saturated the public mind, and evoked the 
spirit of confusion and bloodshed. Many 
a quiet little home has been first dis- 
turbed, then divided, and finally utterly 
broken up, by the introduction of gaily 
veiled vice. Many a noble mind has 
been unhinged, its power of usefulness 
destroyed, and its most splendid pro- 
spects blighted, by one false step, or by 
the embrace of one alluring sin. It is 
impossible to close our eyes to the evi- 
dences of the evil of sin. Its indulgence 
evermore spreads misery, disorder, de- 
spair. Like the plague it moves from 
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house to house, and from city to city, 
carrying death in its wake. Like a 
neglected wound, it festers, and diffuses 
mortification through sound limb and 
over healthy flesh, and threatens the 
very citadel of life itself. 

The experience of life and the solemn 
way in which the disastrous results of 
sin are forced on our attention, start the 
inquiry, if sin, then, diffuses evil, who 
will undertake to say that its pernicious 
influences end with this life ? Who will 
not pause in the presence of a power 
so terribly and resistlessly destructive? 
Has not the Almighty implanted these 
awful consequences of sin on all sides of 
us that we may learn from its effects 
the real character of sin ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE DISEASE. 

The higher men have climbed in the 
way of holiness, the deeper has been 
their conviction of the evil of sin. 

It is one of the features of religious 
life that as men grow in holiness they 
grow in humility. Men of the world, 
or men who have never probed the 
depths of their own hearts, are amazed 
to listen to the language of Christian 
men. They cannot understand how 
those who are notable for holy, self- 
denying, serene lives should be so deeply 
distressed because of sin. It is some- 
times called morbidness of tempera- 
ment ; it is sometimes scouted as hypo- 
crisy. It is no doubt' true such causes 
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are not unfrequently at the root of 
elaborate confessions of sinfulness ; but 
they are not sufficient to account for 
the fact that many Christ-loving men — 
whom it would be absurd to charge 
with a morbid tendency, and monstrous 
to accuse of hypocrisy — have been thus 
keenly conscious of sin. We read the 
story of heroic labours for Christ and 
for men ; we note the quiet love, the 
gentleness under rebuke, the guileless- 
ness in the midst of a guileful world ; 
we follow the progress of a faith which 
seemed undisturbed in the thick of diffi- 
culty, doubt, and danger ; we watch the 
ripening holiness of the life till we feel 
refreshed, as though we breathed a 
purer, freer atmosphere ; but when we 
draw near to hearken to the heart-words 
of such holy men of old, we can scarcely 
credit our hearing : we are amazed to 
hear confessions of sin, and the laments 
over shortcomings, and failings, and 
neglects. Is this the man whose blame- 
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less life we have admired even to rever- 
ence ? How is it he thus bewails his 
faults ? 

Listen to the wise and self- forgetful 
Ezra : ' I am ashamed, and blush to lift 
up my face to thee, O my God.' Hear 
the high-souled and holy Isaiah : ' Woe 
is me ! I am a man of unclean lips.' 
And there is another — there is one who 
has devoted his life to the cause of God 
among men. He has passed through 
perils and endured persecutions ; the 
breath of malicious slander and envious 
enmity cannot dim the lustre of his 
service, or taint the holy purity of his 
life ; the voice of the Church of Christ 
breaks forth in his praise. But what 
does he say of himself.? * I am the chief 
of sinners.' This is not Saul, who perse- 
cuted the Church — this is not the vio- 
lent and ruthless oppressor of innocent 
women and children — this is the lan- 
guage of the apostle who was gentle, 
like a mother-nurse over the infant 
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churches — unwearied in his patience, un- 
murmuring in his sufferings, and un- 
swerving in his fidelity to his Master. 

The testimony of later Christian life 
IS the same. Men of God, like Zinzen- 
dorf, Tauler, Knox, Wesley, and Row- 
land Hill, have given utterance to the 
same thought 'I can see,' said the 
dying John Wesley, 'nothing that I 
have done or suffered that will bear 
looking at. I have no other plea than 
this, — 

* " I the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me." ' 

It IS not hard to understand why 
this sense of sin should deepen with 
ripening holiness. In its very nature, 
the increase of holiness is the quicken- 
ing of our sensibility of sin. The edu- 
cated eye will detect blemishes in the 
picture which the common herd applaud 
as perfect. It is one of the penalties of 
superior knowledge, that with increased 
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powers comes increasing capacity for 

pain. 

* Quanto la cosa h piu perfetta, 
Piii senta '1 bene, e cosi la doglienza.' 

Inf. vi. 107-8. 

* The nearer each attain- 
A perfect state, a finer sense is given 
To thrill with pleasure or to throb with pain.' 

IVri^hfs Translation, 

He who has soared to look at the 
lights of heaven will count the brightest 
of earth's glories as but a feeble and 
wavering glimmer. The candle that 
illumines our houses burns black when 
held up against the sun. The soul that 
lives nearest to God is most conscious 
of his sin. 

* They who fain would serve thee best 
Are conscious most of wrong within.' 

There is good in this. To the saint 
it is education, discipline — the enlarg- 
ing of his moral and spiritual grasp — 
the developing of his capacity for holi- 
ness. To the world, tK^ \<t^\.va\w«j^ '^S. 
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his blameless life, and the acknowledg- 
ment of his many faults, serve to 
heighten the sense of the evil of sin. 
Is it not thus that the world is con- 
vinced of sin ? Not simply is it that 
the blameless lives of God's children 
witness against the dark defects of earth- 
loving men, but the saint sorrowing for 
spots on his radiant robe tends to waken 
hearts that have slumbered on, scarcely 
realising the deep and subtle power of 
sin. 

There is yet another way in which we 
may estimate the evil of sin. We have 
not all climbed to that height of blame- 
lessness of life whence we can look down 
and measure to its deeps the full and far- 
reaching strength of the evil. Its devasta- 
ting consequences, indeed, are frightfully 
manifest to us. Our life moves ever 
onward through a country which unfolds 
to us the terrible blight which sin leaves 
behind. The blossoms which brighten 
along" our pathway blow into poisonous 
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weeds ; the worm in the bud withers and 
wounds our fairest hopes ; but these 
come so frequently across our expe- 
rience, that, like men in battle, we learn 
scarcely to heed the falling and the 
wounded. But could I bring to you a 
flower fairer than all the rest — one 
which would waken your attention by 
the brightness of its heavenly hues, 
and charm you with its comeliness and 
sweetness — this might arrest your in- 
terest and hope as you watched it 
grow ; this might stir your sorrow 
as you saw it die. Here is such a 
flower. The dews of immortality are 
yet upon it, the colours of its celestial 
birth still brighten on its leaves, the 
fragrance of Paradise breathes from its 
heart ; but, see ! in this murky atmo- 
sphere of sin, it droops and falls — to be 
spurned, and crushed, and forsaken on 
the dusty highways of life. What 
terrible death must be weighting an air 
which kills the amaranthine blootsv^ 
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What hot fever-breath of sin to parch 
the glistening drops of immortality ! 

Christ Jesus — the fairest rose of life ! 
the one unstained flower of humanity, 
growing like a stainless lily among the 
weeds and thorns of human kind, a 
well-statured plant in an unkindly soil — 
dies, a victim of that terrible plague of 
our race: sin slew Him, who died for sin. 
You can estimate the evil of sin by no 
more terrible test. You will not mea- 
sure its full strength in the hunger- 
stricken and diseased, whom the heredi- 
tary taint of sin has consigned to lives 
of misery— in the millions whom worth- 
less ambition has devoted to the sword 
— in the uneasiness of society, the 
scourge of household peace, the laments 
of great saints. These but test the 
strength of the stream partially, and 
accidentally. Only by the tears of the 
Saviour can we understand its essential 
force — only where the guileless, loving, 
and sinless Jesus dies, can we learn the 
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rooted ills of sin. Terrible, indeed, was 
that plague which called for such a heal- 
ing — awful that evil which sacrificed 
such a life. 

This evil is ours. The Bible 
speaks of sinners as well as of sin ; 
and a sinner in the Bible sense is not 
simply one who has sinned, but one 
who is sinful. This is worse, for it 
implies a kind of possession of sin. To 
have sinned is bad : the thought of 
what we have done haunts us at times 
— disturbs our rest, and disquiets us in 
our work. To be sinful is even worse. 
It is to carry about with us the power 
and disposition of sin. It is the feeling 
of one who knows that the plague is in 
him, and he cannot get rid of it The 
sin plague has woven its web around 
our hearts, and spreads its meshes 
throughout the whole framework of our 
being. It is inrooted. Other evils you 
may get rid of, but not this. Poverty 
you may, by diligence, thrift, and un- 
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pausing self-denial, drive from your 
doors. Care and fit remedies may 
alleviate, and even dispel, pain. Time, 
it is said, will wear off the keen edge of 
the sharpest sorrow. Change and rest, 
and the kindness of womanhood, will 
nurse away sickness. Renewed courage 
and effort will repair failure, and even 
error. But sin neither diligence, nor 
suffering, nor courage, nor time, can dis- 
lodge. It belongs to you ; it is part of 
that subtle moral nature which defies 
analysis and survives the decay of the 
body. The last evils of life — its neglect^ 
its unkindness, its procrastinated recog- 
nition of worth, its inconsistencies, its 
disappointments — these die with us in 
the grave ; but the moral nature carries 
with it the taint and the presence of 
sin when the body has mingled in dust 
It is your inseparable companion now ; 
it is your own. You may forget it 
awhile amid business cares or bustling 
pleasures, but, like a dull, chill, and un- 
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earthly comrade, it waits for you. It 
joins you as you leave your friends ; 
with noiseless footfall it walks beside 
you as you pace the streets ; it is beside 
you as you rest at home ; it pillows 
itself beside you at night — your sinful 
self — the second self you cannot shake 
off, and which designs to pass with you 
into the unseen world, and stand beside 
you at the Father's gate. Ybu would 
blush to be met by your good Father in 
such unmannerly company. You must 
ask help to abandon it now. Christ has 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 
In the light of the cross that dark 
shadow which dogs your footsteps will 
melt away. You will be made meet to 
enter the open doors of our Father's 
house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SIN AS A DISEASE. 

For centuries the Christian Church wai 
delighted to point out how aptly sick 
ness illustrates sin. In its malignity 
in the dread of infection, in its univer 
sality, in the miseries which follow ir 
its wake, in its symptoms, many in 
structive parallels have been drawn 
The leprosy is one striking example 
all the strange characteristics of thii 
awful scourge, all the precautions anc 
requirements of the Jewish law hav< 
been used as illustrations of the features 
and strength of sin. But it is noi 
in one disorder only that the point! 
of instruction have been sought anc 
found. The very varieties of disease 
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have supplied images of the different 
aspects of sin. 

Our object is to track deeper. ' Sin/ 
said a profound thinker, ' is evil having 
an origin.' Our duty is to trace that 
origin. It is not merely to inquire how 
that one patient is ill — what is this dis- 
order, and how does it differ from that ? 
But what is the common root whence 
this and that sickness alike spring? 
We have partly traced this in inquiring 
into the nature of sin ; but there re- 
mains a wide field for further thought. 

Medical men in all ages have sought 
similar knowledge with regard to dis- 
ease. What is the one thing wherein 
disease consists } I see that man is 
fearfully and wonderfully made : his 
frame consists of a fabric marvellously 
built up of various elements blended 
together in the most wondrous propor- 
tion. The presence of one single ele- 
ment in excess is enough to derange 
the whole frame. Is disease ^.V«^^^\si 
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be accounted for by saying that it arises 
from the undue proportion of some one 
element ? If so, disease is to be got rid 
of by reducing that one to its proper 
quantity. Or, it has been said, the very 
atmosphere around us is charged with 
pestilential atoms hostile to the life of 
man. The admission of oqe poisonous 
particle into the frame is sufficient to 
account for any disorder. The pesti- 
lence walketh in darkness. Unseen, 
veiled in the transparent atmosph«-e we 
breathe, lurk the forces which are deadly 
and dangerous. Is all disease to be 
accounted for by the presence of some 
poisonous element in the system ? If 
so, the remedy lies in expelling the 
enemy. The method of cure is go- 
verned by the theory of disease which 
the physician adopts. If he believes it 
to consist in the presence in excess of 
some lawful element, he will attempt 
cure by elimination. If he believes in 
the view which represents disease to 
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result from the presence of some hostile 
element, he will seek to neutralise, or 
more probably to expel it. 

In both these lights sin has been 
regarded. Sin is the excess of good ; 
vice but the exaggeration of virtue. 
There is a truth in this, but the remedy- 
has not been fully successful. The cure 
has been attempted by the endeavour to 
restore the balance : let prudence con- 
trol benevolence ; let discretion temper 
zeal ; but practically a painful mono- 
tony has been the result : the man has 
been developed as a model of modera- 
tion, but on investigation he is little 
better than a mass of negations. He is 
not a fanatic, for he believes in sober 
judgment; he is not a sceptic, for he 
believes in religion ; he is not uncha- 
ritable, for he believes in the grace of 
giving; he is not extravagant, for he 
believes in prudence. But wh^ you 
take the positive side, and ask what he 
is, you are at a loss how \.o ^^sk.x^^ 
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him ; for aspirations after higher things 
— intense longings after holiness, la- 
bours abundant and incessant — ^there are 
none of these. 

But sin has been viewed as the pre- 
sence of a positively poisonous element. 
It must be got rid of ; the evil must be 
expelled. With pain and difficulty the 
task has been attempted, but with what 
result } The patient has collapsed be- 
neath the violence of the remedy. The 
cure has effected more quickly that 
which the disease would in time have 
accomplished. Or suppose it successful ; 
suppose that the patient has been strong, 
and has survived the means used, the 
result is only negative at the best. The 
evil spirit is gone, but the house is 
empty, and the evil spirits hover round 
the door. The patient is cured, but he 
lies in a state of prostration, and he is 
liable to receive new infection at every 
pore from every breath. 

It would seem, theu, that it is not 
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enough to reduce exaggeration or to 
expel evil. The cure by elimination is 
not sufficient. Disease is not wholly ac- 
counted for by representing it as some- 
thing more than nature. This seems 
the point from which modem medical 
science appears to be starting. A change 
is slowly passing over the profession. 
Nature needs more than to be relieved 
of the burden or the poison ; she needs 
to be upheld. Names of new medicines 
are heard of. The public does not inquire 
what these mean, but nearly all are in- 
dicative of a change of opinion concern- 
ing the theory of disease. * If you look 
down the lists of new articles of materia 
medica brought into common use of 
late/ writes Dr. Chambers, * you will see 
none that are of a nature to augment 
destructive metamorphoses. Cod-liver oil, 
hypophosphite of lime, phosphate of iron, 
manganese, soda and potass, ox -gall, 
pepsine, pancreatine, are familiar in- 
stances of those whose iwtt.tvX\aw Ss. \.<2^ 
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form a new basis of cell-growth, thus, 
being directly constructive. The surgeon,, 
too, where the skin is lost or wounded, 
builds up as good a restoration or imi- 
tation as he can, with collodion, or some 
other impermeable substance, to shield 
the inside tissues, instead of leaving 
them open to the bitter air, as in the 
horrible operation of dressing and clean- 
sing.' 

Or, in other words, where the prac- 
titioner of olden days devoted his whole 
energy to dislodging the disease, the 
practitioner of to-day thinks more of 
restoring the patient. He has, perhaps, 
a wider trust in the power of nature^ 
and sets himself to strengthen her, that 
she may rally and cast off the plague. 
Disease is being regarded more and 
more as a deficiency of vital power — as 
something less, not something more, thaa 
nature. 'Daily,' continues the same 
writer, 'stronger and stronger an im- 
pression is being borne in upon the 
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practitioner's mind that disease is 
something less, not something more, 
than life' ... * When we are sick, 

' rris life of which our limbs are scant, 
Tis life, more life, for which we pant, 
^is life, and ftiller life, we want' 

A parallel representation of the na- 
ture of sin may be found in Scripture. 
The word which is most commonly- 
used for sin is one which holds the germ 
of this very thoi^ht 

There are various words expressive 
of sin. It is transgression, where the 
emblem is that of a boundary-line having 
been wrongfully crossed. It is iniquity, 
where an unevenness of dealing is hinted. 
It is pollution, where the idea of stain 
upon what was once pure and clean is 
implied. But the commonest word is 
ifiofn-iof which indicates a missing of 
the mark — 3, defect from what should 
be — ^a something less than the life divine. 
It is similarly said that we have a^me 
short dL the glory of God — tlaai. orox 
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sinful state is one deficient of full di- 
vine strength — 'when we were without 
strength, in due time Christ died for 
the ungodly/ And in harmony with 
this, our Saviour used expressions which 
implied defect. ' One thing thou lackest/ 
* One thing is needful/ 

It is worth observing, too, that the 
very number which is employed in 
Scripture to express man's nature and 
power, apart from divine help, is just one 
short of the number which represents 
perfection. Six is the number of a man ; 
seven is the number of perfection. 

The theory of the disease in this case 
governs the method of cure. If the dis- 
ease is a defect of vital power, the re- 
medy must be its restoration. If the 
disease be a want of life, the cure must 
be life bestowed and supplied in abund- 
ance. 

The Bible expressions bear out the 
thought. Christ gives * life unto the 
world.' He is come, that men may 
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have life, and have it more abundantly/ 
' He that hath the Son hath life.' ' Christ 
is our life,' wrote the apostle, echoing 
the very words of Christ, who said, * I 
am the life.' He is the second Adam, 
and as such He is a quickening spirit 
From Him flows that fresh energy, the 
quickening pulses of the new life. Who- 
ever is in Him is a new creation. 

The imagery of Scripture conveys the 
same notion. Turn to the parables. 
The Christian is the branch deriving, 
sap and vital nourishment from Jesus, 
who is the tree. The fruit and blossom 
on the l»-anch prove that a healthy cir- 
culation of the juice is going forward 
between trunk and shoot 

Perliaps even more strikii^ is the 
language which the Evangelists, espe- 
cially St Luke — the phy^cian, be it 
remembered — uses concerning tb^ mi- 
racles of Jesus- It seems to be implied 
that the healing was effected by the 
transmission from the Christ of some vital 
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power, which invigorated the bodiljr 
system, and enabled it to cast off the 
disease. * There went virtue out of Him, 
and healed them all.' * I perceive/ said 
Jesus, 'that virtue is gone out of me.* 
St. Luke almost suggests the application 
of the same notion to the disorders of 
the spirit, when he describes the pre- 
sence of the Pharisees and doctors of 
the law at Capernaum, and adds, * The 
power of the Lord was present to heal 
them.' 

This healing which the Christ vouch- 
safed to the bodies of men — that healing 
which He gives to the souls of men, is 
healing by restoration. The law might 
be described as an attempt at healing by 
* opposition.' It met every evil tendency 
of our nature with a distinct negative, 
'Thou shalt not.' Christ, on the con- 
trary, takes the sinner by the hand, and 
tells him that all his sickness is the result 
of one great want, the lack of life of God 
in the spirit. He does not chide him 
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by telling him how far he is fallen, or 
how many times he has done wrong. 
. He simply tells him that what he needs 
is restorative medicine, which will re- 
form the basis of life anew. And thus 
all the emblems by which Chrjst reveals 
Himself to the soul of man are those 
which suggest the idea of new power. 
He is the Bread of Life. He is the 
Vine whence flows wine. He supplies 
the milk and the meat, and all that 
will build up the divine life, till the evil 
is starved out of it. This receives a 
double illustration from that ever-open 
book of God — ^^ nature around us. Sin 
has been taken as imaged by disease. 
Perhaps most significantly of all, because 
of its infectious power. But it is not 
evil alone that spreads. The pestilence 
which creeps from house to house, or 
the fever that leaps from breath to 
breath, has parallel in the growth of 
good, and the infectiousness of health. 
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— the bright and the sweet g^ow in their 
place. 

Such is Christ in the world and in 
the heart In the world there have been 
diffused the higher teachings of truths 
leading mankind by insensible stages to 
a mellower, gentler, and more humane 
life — elevating the tastes, raising the 
morals, refining the enjoyments. In the 
heart the power of Christ dwelling there 
by faith works the same change. We 
are not left alone to fight against sin. 
He is with us, and in us. In Him, who 
promised to be at our side, even to the 
end of the world, we find Healer as well 
as Redeemer — the Saviour from sin as 
well as from guilt. It is not in vain con- 
test that we encounter temptations. We 
are not alone in the combat. He is on 
our right hand ; we shall not greatly 
fall. Still the festering sor^s of sin may 
trouble us, but we may give up the 
morbid habit of incessantly looking at 
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them. We may in quietness and con- 
fidence follow the great Physician's 
rules, and commit the result to Him. 
We may each day draw closer to Him 
in whom is power for every ailment, 
strength against every temptation, and 
from whom there goes forth evermore 
virtue to heal us all. 
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out pause, and I work.* The same works 
which the Father doeth, doeth the Son 
h'kewise. There is no divergence of end 
or teaching. Their language is one— 
the language of the heaven, which is 
love. The voice of Nature and Provi- 
dence may sound more terrible in our 
ears ; but they speak the one speech of 
heaven ; they will not dread to hear 
them, but rather rejoice to catch the 
harmonies of their blended tongues, who 
have learned to understand the language 
of celestial love on the lips of Him who 
spake as man, and yet as never man 
spake. That still small voice of the 
human Christ was as the hushed voice 
of the great Father speaking to His 
children. Christ was the Mediator un- 
folding in word and work, in miniature, 
as has been well said by a suggestive 
writer, * the meaning of the great world's 
voice both far and near.' 

When, then, we take up the record of 
Hjs life on earth, or turn over the pages 
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lis life-giving word, we expect that 
will speak to us. His parables are 
key to explain Nature's voice ; His 
icles explain Providence ; while both 
ik of grace and the Spirit-life within, 
id all the widespread miseriesof man- 
1 it is a happy thing to be able to 
r His voice, and note in His works 
unfolding of His rich and higher pur- 
ts. Accidents, misfortunes, cata- 
phes, — those untoward calamities 
ch we call inscrutable providences : 
;e have gained a fresh meaning since 
ist revealed to us 'the Father in 
iven.' He did not explain all. We 
but children, and we cannot under- 
id all yet till we come to the mea- 
j of the stature of the fulness of 
ist, and till we know as we are 
•wn. But He gave us bints, illus- 
ions, warnings. Above all, He 
Nved us that He was ruling over all 
could curb all; and that He was 
». The winds fell, atvd biJX.Qw^^^^^ 
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reined in by His word ; He wept, and 
mingled sympathisingly amid all hu- 
man sorrow. Had He done nothing 
more, we should have learned something 
great and grand for suffering human 
nature to know and to beat in upon the 
weary brain when most stricken and 
bewildered with sorrow, as an all-so- 
lacing thought, * He rules over all and 
He is love/ 

Disease is, I think, the most con- 
spicuous of human evils, accidents and 
catastrophes may be more startling for 
the time ; but disease is more settled, 
more general, and more persistent. It is 
widespread, it is to be seen attacking 
every branch and race of the human 
family, and that with an almost malig- 
nant power of variation. The northerner 
congratulates himself that his home is 
not set beneath the soft summer skies 
which veil the fatal malaria, but he falls 
a victim to the wasting consumption. 
The hardy mountaitveer rejoices that the 
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shivering ague which assails the low- 
lander does not haunt his life, but he is 
assailed by the hideous bronchocele. 
The dweller in the Alpine valley may 
loathe the goitre of the highlander, but 
a terrible cretinism haunts his sight. 

The malignity of disease is, perhaps, 
even more awful when we observe with 
what apparent cunning it watches the 
hours of man's weakness — developing its 
terrible and concealed energy out of some 
simple disorder, and exerting its intens- 
est strength in the hours of feeble in- 
fancy, or reserving it for man's declining 
years. Like shadows which are longer 
at the sunrise and the sunset, the dark 
presence of disease is darkest and strong- 
est in man's earliest and latest years. 
The little infant struggles into being and 
manhood through a maze of varying 
dangers and disorders. Defeated of their 
prey, the evils of sickness and disease 
seem to retire for a while ; but it is only 
into ambush to wait the fitting tsvckts^K'^ 
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when, like evening wolves, they may 
break forth upon the weakness of de- 
clining years — aided too often with the 
fatal alliance of distempers which man's 
neglect or folly has driven into con- 
federacy against himself. 

But if we add to these ordinary evils 
the remembrance of the pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, and the sickness 
that wasteth in noonday — if we bear in 
mind the millions that are swept away 
by epidemic, or fall victims to hunger, 
fever, or contagious complaints, our won- 
der must be at the comparative compla- 
cency of men placed amid enemies so 
strong, varied, and subtle. Certainly the 
accident, the storm, the fire, the earth- 
quake, which destroy hundreds at a 
single stroke, arrest more immediate 
attention ; but only because they are 
less usual calamities. Sickness sweeps 
away in one month more than accident 
(railway accidents included) in a whole 
year. Amid all the dark foes of human 
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life, disease is the sternest, the most inju- 
rious, the most relentless. Appropriately, 
then, the aspect in which Christ most 
conspicuously appears on the page of 
Gospel story is that of a healer. By far 
the greater number of His miracles are 
works of healing. When we read in a 
later book that our Lord went about 
doing good, the picture which is called 
up before our minds is of the strange 
varieties of human sickness and disease 
which were removed by His word or 
His touch. If th^ highest work of Christ 
is His death, the most constant acts of 
His ministry are those of giving life and 
healing. 

This is all the more noteworthy as it 
is an aspect which some recent and 
superficial biographers of our Master 
have passed over in silence, or if they 
have noticed it at all, they have only 
done so to reject the facts and the 
teaching of the facts. But so conspicu- 
ous is the idea in the Gosij^l t\\a5L ^^ 
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feel that it must have some significance. 
We have only to enumerate the num- 
ber of diseases and ailments which the 
Evangelists mention to see over what 
kind of maladies He exercised His divine 
sway. All manner of sickness and 
disease among the people. Those that 
had torments, the possessed, the lu- 
natic, the palsy, the blind, the halt> the 
leper, the lame ; fever, epilepsy, dysen- 
tery, and dropsy; deafness and dumb- 
ness. All these and more are mentioned 
in the sacred story with the sublime 
comment, grand in its simplicity — * He 
healed them all.' This feature, which 
was so prominent in his daily life, He 
sets forth in His first sermon at Naza- 
reth. The very text he chose on that 
occasion sounded the key-note of the 
after harmonies of His mission. The 
Spirit of the Lord was upon Him. Re- 
covery of sight to the blind, binding up 
of the broken-hearted, comfort to the 
bruised, are the objects of His coming. 
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One, himself skilled in medicine, traces 
with a professional hand the symptoms 
of the various disorders which were 
brought to Christ. Luke, the beloved 
physician, has narrated in terms often 
technically explicit, the nature of sick- 
nesses which Jesus of Nazareth healed. 
They were no unreal cures which were 
wrought by Christ. The medical skill 
which was afterwards so valuable to the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, would not 
be deceived. In all the variety of cases 
which were brought under his notice, 
there was ample opportunity of detect- 
ing imposture or the use of ordinary re- 
medies. The classes and the ages of the 
patients were diverse enough to afford 
abundant material for judgment. The 
old, the middle-aged, and the young, 
were alike subjects of the Saviour's heal- 
ing power. 

Real, abundant, and appropriate, were 
the blessings of healing which flowed 
from Christ. As sickness dominated the 
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world, it is as the saviour of mankind 
from that scourge that Jesus appears. 
He exerts His power to roll back that 
tide of woe from the race : He proves 
Himself equal to the task. He emanci- 
pates youth and relieves age from its 
hated dominion — ^the demoniac boy and 
the old man wearied with his thirty-eight 
years of palsy, Peter's mother-in-law, 
and the little daughter of Jairus. But 
we may gain yet a higher sense of the 
healing power of Christ by simply ex- 
amining one passage in the Gospel of St. 
Matthew. We read in Matt. iv. 23, 24, 
'That our Lord healed all manner of sick- 
ness and all manner of disease among 
the people . . . They brought unto Him 
all sick people that were taken with di- 
vers diseases and torments, and those 
which were possessed with devils, and 
those which were lunatic, and those that 
had the palsy ; and He healed them.* 

The evangelist enumerates a large 
number of disorders. We are disposed 
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to pass it by, and regard as a half- 
rhetorical account the numberless cases 
of sickness healed by Christ ; but it is 
not the idea of number which is most 
prominent. Rather is it that of the 
variety of the classes of diseases brought 
to Him for cure. Disease is not another 
word for sickness in this passage ; but it 
is a word expressive of another class of 
ailment : and torments implies a third. 
The force of the distinction between the 
words * sickness * and ' disease ' is vari- 
ously explained. By some, 'sickness' is 
that to mean 'confirmed disease,' and 
'disease' (juaXaicfa) to mean 'incipient 
complaints.' Viewed thus, the passage 
reminds us that the power of Christ 
was sufficient both to arrest the develop- 
ing disorder, and to remove it when 
firmly established in the system ; while 
the additional word, torments^ which is 
generally allowed to mean disease at- 
tended with bodily pain, tells us that the 
Good Physician could mitigate the to^- 
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tures as well as rebuke the complaint. 
But the two former words may be dif- 
ferently understood. Diseases are di- 
vided by medical men into two great 
classes, viz., (i) those which display pre- 
ternatural energy, such as fevers, in fact, 
all diseases of a phlogistic character, 
which they call sthenic, and (2) those 
which result from weakness and general 
debility, such as decline, consumption, 
and these they call asthenic. To these 
two classes the words sickness and disease 
may refer. The distinction is not too 
modern to allow of such reference, as 
the difference between those sicknesses 
which showed activity and those which 
were apathetic is very simple and obvi- 
ous, and seems to have been in the mind 
of the Psalmist when he described his 
emotions on two different occasions. At 
one time he speaks of the torments of 
his enemies under the emblem of a fever- 
ish disorder, and so belonging to the 
sthenic class, * My bones are burned as 
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an hearth.' (Ps. cii. 3.) At another time 
he pictures his lonely misery under the 
image of an asthenic disease — of one 
suffering from the extremest debility. 

* I am poured out like water, and all my 
bones are out of joint : my heart is like 
wax : it is melted in the midst of my 
bowels.* (Ps. xxii. 14.) 

With this light on the verse, and re- 
membering who it was that cried from 
the cross, * My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me T we may perceive a 
depth of significance in the words of 
Prophet and Evangelist : ' Himself took 
our infirmities and bare our sickness.' 

* Surely he hath borne our griefs and 
carried our sorrows.' 

But there is yet another family of 
ills which the Evangelist speaks of. 
As those we have touched on related 
to the physical and muscular system, 
so the remaining three have more or 
less affinity with mental and nervous 
disorders. Not the sick, the diseased. 
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and the tormented, alone did Christ heal; 
but the paralytic, the lunatic, and the 
possessed. These appear to me to be 
gradations of cerebral complaints. I do 
not mean to deny the reality of de- 
moniacal possession; I believe it to have 
been most real, but to have stood at 
the apex of a class of complaints more 
or less connected with one another. The 
palsy is more properly a paralysis, a 
disease which all medical men know 
to be related to the brain and spinal 
system. It is more frequently met with 
in those whose minds have been tried 
by cares and anxieties, or who have 
indulged in that class of vice which in- 
variably acts upon the brain and ner- 
vous system. As a stage above, or 
below this, comes the case of lunacy. 
In the former case the brain retains its 
consciousness of power, but without 
much active strength. In this case the 
mind is victimized by hallucinations, and 
is degraded by the supposed or real 
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and undue influence of nature and 
things about it. In the last stage 
the man is under a terrible bondage — 
not outward nature, but darker in- 
fluences possess a wondrous and in- 
scrutable sway over him. The sanctuary 
of thought and will is invaded, and 
reigned over by the wicked one to the 
confusion of the victim's own individ- 
uality. Each of these three stages illus- 
trates stages in the downward progress 
of one who by small degrees surrenders 
himself, /.^., his sacred will and reason, 
to the influence of vice or evil. Each 
step is accompanied by an increasing 
degradation : the body is first touched, 
and the mental organization only weak- 
ened, reason impaired and will enfeebled, 
then the mind sinks under the influence 
of outward things ; the powers which 
man in his uprightness can control, now 
but enslave him ; till at last the evil 
spirits, to whose suggestions he has given 
an entrance, establish their hateful do- 
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niinion within the shrine and citadel 
of man's individuality and independence. 
In seeking independence, he finds bond- 
age ; in acknowledging his dependence 
in God, he finds his primaeval freedom. 
'He only rules nature who has learned to 
obey her/ is a dictum true in the spiritual 
as well as in the natural world. He 
only is master of himself who is servant 
of Christ : he only is set free from the 
vicious influences and evil tyrannies of 
sin and iniquity who has sought for virtue 
from the Healer of man. We have an- 
ticipated intentionally the moral signi- 
ficance of disease ; but we have done so 
that the practical force of Christ's heal- 
ing power may be seen to touch our- 
selves ; and that we may contemplate 
Him as able to heal all manner of sick- 
ness and disease : the fever of pride, 
anger, and ambition ; the asthenic dis- 
orders of indolence, sloth, and cowardice, 
as well as to control the evil dispositions 
of self-will, doubt, and worldliness, and 
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that frenzied, Christ-hating spirit which 
is not yet extinct, but makes havoc 
among those whom vice, and heedless- 
ness, and the harpies of society, have 
prepared for its influence, — He healeth 
them all. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FITNESS OF THE WORD TO THE 
FORMS OF DISEASE. 

Every age is distinguished by some pe- 
culiarities of language. Some special 
set of words comes into fashion, only 
to be set aside by a new set in the suc- 
ceeding generation. Every advancing 
era adds to our stock of words by fresh 
importations, and adds also to the great 
lumber-room of worn-out and obsolete 
phrases ; and he who would pay a visit 
to that great lumber room and come 
forth arrayed in the faded apparel of a 
past generation, and garnish his speech 
with discarded words, would be received 
with pitying smiles by men, new-fangled 
with a somewhat tawdry array of no- 
velties of speech. 
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The peculiar phrases of each age are 
drawn from, or at least influenced by, the 
direction of human energy. Whatever 
sphere it is in which men's powers are 
mostly displayed, from that sphere it is 
that the language of the day is culled. 

In an age of warfare, when the genius 
and energies of man are enlisted in the 
conduct of campaigns, the manipulation 
of troops, the language of the day is in- 
sensibly drawn largely from the field of 
battle. In times when the minds of men 
are exercised in great problems of specu- 
lative .tjiought, then the current and po- 
pular speech will be largely coloured with 
semi-philosophical expressions. In days 
of international conquests and treaties, 
when readjustments and national differ- 
ences, and reconcilements of mutually 
conflicting interests are taking place, the 
language of diplomacy is heard in every 
mouth ; and a lawyer-like flourish will 
adorn ordinary conversation at times 
when the courts of justice ate ^jtoteAsssic*., 
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A scientific age will talk scientifically, 
a warlike age will talk strategically, and 
a litigious age will appreciate a quibble. 
When a peculiar set of words and 
thoughts are thus occupying the public 
mind, every new question will present 
itself to men in an aspect touched and 
coloured by the prevailing ways of think- 
ing. In a warlike age even a new dis- 
covery will be described as a new force 
brought into the field, and as endanger- 
ing the position of some former improve- 
ment ; and in a diplomatic age, it will 
be discussed how far the introduction of 
a new patent will disturb existing re- 
lationships, or require the rectification of 
former limitations or restrictions. These 
variations in the language and modes of 
thought of different ages necessarily offer 
a very severe test to any system of 
teaching which is designed to be for all 
time. The form in which it first ap- 
peared was, no doubt, fitting and attrac- 
tive to the age of its birth, but the lapse 
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of time has rendered its appearance old- 
fashioned, its language obsolete, and its 
claims unpopular. The more remote the 
era of its appearance the less likelihood 
of its being understood or valued by the 
bulk of mankind. It may be regarded 
as an object of curiosity and interest by 
the antiquarian or the historian ; but it 
can hardly expect to be received with 
welcome or adopted with affection by 
the masses of the population. The con- 
stant changes of language, the incessant 
alterations in the dominant ideas among 
men, are evidently hostile to the life 
of any system of instruction however 
ingeniously devised or patiently pro- 
pagated. 

It will be evident that this is precisely 
the danger which the teaching and the 
religion of the Bible have passed through. 
In upwards of eighteen centuries of 
change and revolution — through eras of 
political strife, philosophical debate, and 
theological animosity, the Christian re- 
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ligion has continued to live, and has ever 
extended her frontier. The changes, 
political, social, and geographical, which 
have proved fatal or injurious to other 
religious or philosophical systems, seem 
but to have strengthened her claims, and 
developed her energies. As age after 
age has rolled by, overwhelming with its 
storms, or swallowing up with convul- 
sions, the speculative or social schemes 
of the greatest and best of men, the 
Christian religion has exhibited a mar- 
vellous power of adapting herself to her 
position as the teacher of human kind. 
Without betraying her trust, without 
causing a blot or blemish upon her fair 
fame, without pandering to the tastes, or 
coquetting with the follies of any age, 
she has through successive generations 
and centuries, by the marvellous com- 
prehensiveness of her divinely consti- 
tuted system, vindicated her claim to the 
confidence of all time. Amid hundreds 
of false and perv^ied forms of Christ- 
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lanity — amid the frailties and follies of 
the best of her sons — amid the subtle 
conspiracies and base treacheries of open 
enemies and false friends — true, genuine 
Christianity, when inquired of aright at 
her own lips, and not through the medium 
of some would-be infallible but disloyal 
interpreter, has answered to the call of 
every age, and in a language which all 
could understand. In the ample and 
varied phraseology of the Bible there 
has been found the thought and the 
form of thought which the peculiarities 
of each age required ; and the gospel 
has been expressed so as to reach the 
intelligence of eras distinguished by the 
greatest diversities of thought and lan- 
guage. 

The Providence of God has shielded 
the life of this book among men, 
watched over its growth, and so built 
it up through the lapse of succes- 
sive and varying periods, that it holds 
within itself not only one truth which is 
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needed for all time, but one truth set 
forth under a variety of aspects fitted to 
the shifting requirements of every era 
unchanged ; and the gospel in essence 
may be presented in forms readily com- 
prehended by men influenced by almost 
endless differences of education or ex- 
perience. 

Thus to an age strongly saturated 
with diplomatic ideas, the gospel might 
appear as the covenant of peace which 
God had made with mankind, and which 
He ratified by the blood of the cross. 
In an age of war, the gospel would seem 
as the going forth of the love of God 
against the hostile powers of the wicked, 
and seeking to emancipate a bondaged 
world. In an age of a strenuous ex- 
ploration of the realms of speculative 
thought in search of the solid basis of 
the true, the gospel would appear as the 
unveiling to the eager eyes of man of 
that very truth which they so long and 
fruitlessly sought. 
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To every age the gospel would appear 
clad in a form suited to the times, yet 
always presenting in fact the same 
sovereign remedy, without which the 
soul-life of man must wither. 

In the fluctuations and ceaseless 
ebbings of thought and phrase of pass- 
ing centuries this word of God has been 
tried. It has been sifted by the cavils 
and oppositions of sceptics and unbe- 
lievers; it has been tried and dis- 
honoured by the perversions and mis- 
interpretations of false friends ; it has 
been slandered and assailed by open 
enemies ; and more, it has been tested 
by the all-undermining hand of ever- 
fickle time, and it still survives. It has 
been attacked by calumny and fraud 
which have slain their thousands of hu- 
man systems ; it has been proved by 
time, which has overthrown its ten 
thousands ; and it is here to - day — 
such as it was in every changing 
age — the hope, the guide, the con- 
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solation of Christ's serving and wait- 
ing children : * Thy word is tried to 
the uttermost, therefore thy servant 
loveth it; 

The word of God has been tried, and 
not found wanting. It has been proved 
equal to the demand which successive 
eras have put forth, and it is instructive 
to men who live in an age of much 
activity and inquiry to observe the way 
in which the word of God has shown 
itself equal to the exigencies of its past 
trying positions. We propose to illus- 
trate this by reference to one particular 
era — that of the Reformation. 

The term is a wide one, and we use it 
in its widest meaning ; but all who have 
read the story of the age must have soon 
understood some, at least, of its pecu- 
liarities. The public thought of Europe 
had long been under the influence of 
that extraordinary class of men, called 
the schoolmen — men who, more than 
others, succeeded in overlaying the sim- 
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plicity of the gospel, and who by the 
most subtle intellectual legerdemain laid 
the foundation of that scheme of scho- 
lastic casuistry which by its frequent 
refinements and numberless distinctions 
caused the boundaries of virtue so nearly 
to approximate to those of vice, that 
the purest were polluted, and the most 
guileless ensnared. 

Under the guidance of these theolo- 
gical anatomists, all the warmth of a 
true religion evaporated. In their keen 
and searching demonstrations of the 
structure of theology, they sacrificed the 
life of faith. From their operating-rooms 
they sent forth whole dictionaries of 
theological and refined phrases which 
deluged the class-rooms, and even the 
streets, of Europe. They erected un- 
wieldy and tiresome systems of divinity, 
full of all the most fictitious notions, and 
abounding in rules and maxims of law 
and conscience to govern all conceivable 
cases. Under their auspices, dexterity 
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was more sought for than sincerity — 
subtleness of thought more than ho- 
nesty of heart. Men were keener to 
hear the cause of doubtful morality 
pleaded in the schools than to listen to 
the voice of conscience speaking in their 
hearts. The question was more what 
the law of the Church allowed than what 
the Bible prohibited. The apparently 
express words of Scripture might, under 
the adroit manipulation of these dex- 
trous advocates, be shown to be mis- 
understood. The words of God might 
seem clear, but they could not be held 
so until the case had been submitted to 
the ingenious casuistry and special plead- 
ing of men who were trained to detect 
distinctions or refine away differences. 
In such an age it was no wonder that 
every one who thought at all would be 
influenced by the spirit of the times. 
Men became apt at evasions, and ready 
at quibbles. The moral teaching of the 
Bible became transformed into a vast 
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legal system, full of tortuous windings, 
and startling contradictions, and obvi- 
ous wrongs. Men were satisfied and 
pleased with the frequent exercise of 
their ingenuity which such a state of 
things called for. They argued, they re- 
fined, they appealed to precedents, they 
subtilized, they darkened fact with hy- 
potheses, they obscured truth with equi- 
vocations, they stifled evidence with bar- 
barous phraseology. The spirit of the 
lawyer was abroad. 

It was natural when in such an age a 
grand moral and religious movement 
took place that the controversy which 
ensued should be conducted in the kind 
of language which prevailed ; and that 
awkwardly contested arguments, which 
to us seem feeble and pointless, should 
carry with them mysterious weight. It 
was natural that in an age saturated 
with lawyer-like refinements and no- 
tions, a judicial phraseology should be- 
come general.^ 
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To the Bible the Reformers appealed; 
but their appeal would, humanly speak- 
ing, have lost in force, could not the 
Bible answer when interrogated in a 
style and phrase harmonizing with the 
current fashion. The Providence which 
foresaw the end from the beginning had 
prepared the fitting weapon, and had 
stored it in its armoury against the evil 
day ; and when the champions of a purer 
faith came to the treasury in search of 
a brand suited to the needs of their age, 
they found, in the writings of St Paul, 
the sword they sought — its edge whetted 
to the keenness which was required. They 
found ready to hand the Gospel set forth 
under all those judicial emblems and 
phrases which exactly suited the subtle, 
lawyerlike temper of the times. 

They preached the Gospel ; but they 
preached it in a way which men could 
understand. That which was most fre- 
quently on their lips was the metaphor 
which a litigious theology could under- 
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stand; they spoke of justification by 
faith. Under their teaching, sin was 
set forth chiefly as implying guilt, and 
man was arraigned as a guilty prisoner 
at the bar of a justice more searching 
and more stainless than man could con- 
ceive, and before a judge who would by 
no means clear the guilty. Guilty and 
condemned, this was man's position — 
looking vainly around for any plea to 
put forth, or any way of escape from the 
dread sentence which must fall upon him. 
Then salvation appeared. What could 
not be by effort, or merit, or works, might 
be by grace and faith. Mercy pointed 
out the way of escape. A dying Saviour 
cleanses from sin ; and righteousness and 
peace kiss each other. For this mode 
of representing the Gospel the Bible fur- 
nished an ample vocabulary, and the 
writings of St. Paul were peculiarly rich 
in it. 

Men were all guilty before God ; they 
had no plea to offer ; every trvovitK ^'^'s* 
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stopped in its efforts at self-justification, 
for all had gone out of the way. None 
were righteous, no, not one ; in the high- 
est and in the lowest, in the holiest and 
in the most abandoned, the taint and the 
giiilt of sin were to be seen. By the mere 
efforts of man no plea could be fashioned. 
* By the works of the law no flesh could 
be justified.' 

But what the law could not do in that 
it was weak through the flesh, — ^what the 
law could not do, because the endless 
and intricate ramifications of man's g^uilt 
caused every expedient and plea in law 
to break down,— what the law could not 
do in that it was weak through the flesh, 
that God did by His Son. Sentence was 
passed upon sin — in that Christ died. 
Justification is offered to man in that 
Christ died and rose again for him. We 
are justified by faith; the accusation has 
been withdrawn ; we have peace with 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Nont who have studied the scholastic 
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and legal-witted temper of pre-Reforma- 
tion times, can fail to see how won- 
drously this particular mode of setting 
forth the Gospel was suited to the age, 
and was fitted to lay hold upon minds for 
which a legal aspect of things was fas- 
cinating, perhaps even indispensable. 

None can refuse gratitude to God that 
for those most trying times He had pre- 
pared His weapons against the persecu- 
tors, and in the victory of His truth has 
assured us of the strength and stability 
of that word which has been tried to the 
uttermost. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE MORE RECENT PHASES. 

The revolutions of human thought have 
cast our lot in different times. The 
judicial aspect of things is not so preva- 
lent. Men's minds are fuller of the dis- 
coveries of science, and the progress of 
experimental philosophy, than the moral 
refinements and immoral distinctions of 
a scholastic age ; the scientific thought 
of the day makes itself felt in the 
phraseology, which we hear around us ; 
and theology no longer dresses herself 
in judicial, but seeks to array herself in 
raiment fitted to the times. 

It is not to be marvelled at, that in 
an age, when schemes of practical bene- 
volence are rife, and actual results of 
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every enterprise are eagerly looked for ; 
when men are devout utilitarians in 
everything, that art should be realistic, 
and every divinity should be practical. 
Still less is it to be wondered at that 
those forms of representing the gospel 
which have the air of law, should be set 
aside for others more congenial to our 
modes of thought. It is not strange 
that such a practical age should exhibit 
impatience (I venture to think a cause- 
less one) of the judicial view of things as 
of an aspect savouring rather of a legal 
fiction than of practical good. Accord- 
ingly the notion of sin is hardly so 
much that of ideal guilt, as of a real 
evil. We are not so much to be viewed 
as criminals under accusation ; but as 
those suffering from real infection. Sin 
is a disease, which is eating away the life 
of our spirits. The question is not, ' How 
shall I get rid of this guilt?' but 'Who 
will heal this disease t * 

And for this aspect we find Scritjtvite. 
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ready with its answer. As when the 
groaning souls of men in past days bur- 
dened with a sense of guilt looked round 
in vain for deliverance, the Gospel came 
forward, pointing to the crucified Lord, 
who stood near to justify ; so now when 
the sin-smitten soul inquires in its fever- 
ish agony for one to rebuke the torments 
of his disease, the gospel stands near 
and points to Him, out of whom flows 
virtue to heal them all. She takes up 
the thoughts of men's hearts, and shows 
them the widespread character of the 
disease — she shows men that in this 
aspect sin has been presented in early 
times — that Isaiah had described the 
iniquities of Israel as appearing in the 
body of the nation like ' wounds, bruises, 
and putrifying sores ' (Isa. i. 5) ; that 
Jeremiah, as he surveyed the fallen and 
sin-prostrate state of his countrymen, 
pathetically cried (viii. 22) after the healer : 
* Is there no balm in Gilead } Is there no 
Physician there ? why then is the health 
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of the daughter of my people not recov- 
ered ? ' — that in this light the Psalmist 
had regarded his sins, complaining that 
he was feeble and sore smitten, and 
' there was no whole part in his body ' 
— and that the Redeemer had sanc- 
tioned the thought, when in one breath 
He proclaimed Himself the Saviour of 
the Lost, and the Physician of the Sick. 
They that are whole need not a Physi- 
cian ; but they that are sick : I came 
not to call the Righteous, but Sinners to 
repentance ; and when He announced, 
in the language of evangelical prediction 
that He had come to preach recovery of 
sight to the blind : the healing of the 
sick, the binding up of the broken- 
hearted (Luke iv. 18). 

Time would fail us to cite the num- 
berless instances in which Scripture has 
described sin as a disease. The asser- 
tion that Christ Jesus is its efficient 
Healer it is our object in these pages to 
illustrate ; but the full force of His 
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' Healing Power ' can only be fully 
understood by those who have sought 
out the healer, and experienced in them- 
selves the healing of this plague. 

Two cautions are necessary. 

I. No metaphors, no one set of ideas, 
can adequately represent the whole truth 
of God. The judicial aspect of sin is 
not the whole truth of the matter : 
neither is what we venture to call the 
medical. The truth of God cannot be 
bounded by the horizon of man's vision, 
still less by the imperfect chains of 
human language. Error is sure to en- 
sue where men press any one metaphor 
unfairly. The most superficial thinker 
can see that there are points in the 
judicial aspect of sin, where the analogy 
fails ; and that the obstinate application 
of metaphor in some points, not only 
fails, but ultimately neutralizes the 
earlier parallels. Nor will better success 
be met with in pressing the other com- 
parison unduly : it too will snap under 
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a severely rigorous application. These 
analogies are good so long as they are 
used as the Almighty intended them, as 
illustrations ; but when indefinite argu- 
ments are grounded on the basis of an 
imperfect illustration, the result will be 
confusion and despair. 

11. But though we enter this caution 
we most fully believe that the analogies, 
which Scripture has sanctioned, are true, 
though inadequate. Used as illustra- 
tions, they are intended to throw some 
light upon the subject, and present a 
view of truth which finds an echo in 
the heart of man. Now one view may 
be popular, and after a while another, 
but neither can safely be neglected, for 
both represent needs of the human soul. 
Now man may look coldly on a judicial 
view of sin, but the view will reassert 
itself, and will continue to do so as 
long as justice, guilt, and pardon are 
not mere words, but are representatives 
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of true thoughts and living instincts in 
men. 

Ere long men may be decrying the 
thought of sin as a real, present malady, 
and be so eager for forgiveness that they 
may be heedless of holiness ; but the 
neglect will be followed by retribution 
if not by reaction, when the plague of 
present sin breaks out and makes itself 
felt. But those who take God*s word 
as their guide will never sunder the 
things which God has made one ; and 
the man who is forgiven will most ear- 
nestly seek to be made like unto His 
Saviour, while he who thirsts most after 
holiness will never forget that the cross 
of Christ assures him of his forgiveness. 

One thought of practical consolation 
rises out of these reflections. There is 
a fulness and a fitness in Christ and His 
word suited to all and every change 
of the world and the need of man. 

When conscience is torn and bur- 
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dened with the accusations of the past, 
He appears as the sin-bearer: when 
the pain and grief of present sin trouble 
them, He is ready to rebuke the fever 
of sin ; let what views will prevail. He 
appears all-sufficient He is the Truth 
which all philosophers crave. In days 
when diplomatic language prevails. He 
is the Ratifier of the peace, and the 
Mediator of the covenant. The thoughts 
of a military era can contemplate the 
Captain of our salvation, and Leader of 
the hosts of the Lord. 

In all the changing thoughts and 
words of men and ages. His word has 
been tried, and He has been trusted, 
and not trusted in vain. 

Will not you, O reader, trust Him } 
You may not be able to apprehend 
every view of His love and His work ; 
but can you not perceive the fitness of 
one view suited to the needs of your 
heart } 

You may find a difficulty in under- 
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standing one aspect, but there is another 
more suited to your case. 

You may not be able to look upon 
Him as the scapegoat bearing away 
your sins to a far-off wilderness, but 
you can look to Him as lifted up to 
give healing to the diseased. You may^ 
not be able to weep at His feet, or feel 
the love of the Magdalene impelling 
you to kiss His feet, but you can draw 
near to Him as the sick ones of old to 
touch, if it be but the hem of His robe. 

Whatever view most attracts you, draw 
near, and you will find new fields of 
love breaking forth upon your gaze, 
and new reasons for your love, new 
motives for your zeal Trust Him — for 
He has been tried. Take Him at His 
word ; and you will learn to love that 
word, for it has been tried and purified 
seven times in the fire. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HINDRANCES TO HEART-HEALING. 

The story of the paralytic at Bethesda 
will illustrate some of the hindrances to 
Heart-Healing. Few incidents have re- 
ceived more elaborately ingenious hand- 
ling than this. The pool or tank of 
Bethesda, the five porches, the troubled 
water, the descending angel, the in-step- 
ping invalid — all in their turn have been 
pressed into the service of piety by the 
wildest and most untutored fancy. The 
ingenious lovers of allegory have seized 
each part of the narrative, and have given 
it a tongue. The * Pool ' is the world ; 
round its margin are gathered the wail- 
ing multitudes watching in eager ex- 
pectation for a deliverer. At length the 
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surface of society is stirred The Mes- 
siah has descended ; virtue to heal man- 
kind is imparted ; like the streams about 
Jericho, the barren waters are touched 
into vigour, and the disorders of society 
may be healed. Or the ' Pool ' is the 
human heart — slu^sh and impotent — 
sentinelled by the five senses, each of 
which is degraded by diseased imagin- 
ings — till at length the heavenly influ- 
ence descends and stirs the motives, the 
fears, the hopes, the miseries, or joys of 
the soul ; and then, one by one, the dis- 
eased senses of the man are restored to 
purity and heavenly energy. 

Allegorical applications of this kind 
may be carried oh to an almost indefi- 
nite extent ; and though no doubt many 
pious reflections and profitable lessons 
may be gleaned, yet it is always a ques- 
tionable method of dealing with the 
Scriptures, for it makes imagination the 
prophet of our religious life, to whose 
loftv but arbitrar\- directions we submit 
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the guidance of our souls. It is, indeed, 
a puerile demand on the part of some, 
that we should utterly abandon the use 
of our imagination. As a gift of the 
Most High, it may well be employed to 
heighten our devotional feelings. But 
the true function of imagination, it should 
be borne in mind, is that of a handmaid to 
reason and will, and she should be called 
forth only after these have laid the foun- 
dations and erected the solid masonry 
of our undertaking. The teachings of 
the facts which Scripture records, should 
be drawn forth first by careful attention 
and painstaking thought and prayer. 
Then, disciplined by truth, let us sum- 
mon to our aid that enchantress which 
can enable us to unite the facts of a long 
past with the experience of to-day, by 
graphically realizing the men of history 
as men, its places as the places, its facts 
as veritable transactions, and not obso- 
lete myths or fruitless fairy tales. 
' If we pay attention to the leading 
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hints of the sacred historian we shall not 
lose, I think, anything in vivid interest, 
still less of practical and soul- helping 
truth. Doubtless, Bethesda is a picture 
of the world ; but not by reason of a 
strained allegory, but because the men 
of every clime and race are in root prin- 
ciples, notwithstanding external dissimi- 
larities of custom, men like those we 
meet with every day in business, in so- 
ciety, in private intercourse, or public 
undertakings. The main features of 
human nature are very much the same 
in all ages. Like the portraits in the 
galleries of our most ancient families, 
though the costumes and the fashions 
exhibit enormous varieties, the strong 
family likeness may be traced through 
the lapse of centuries. The character- 
istics of the multitudes who crowded into 
the cloisters at Bethesda exhibit marks 
which you will recognise in the busy 
nineteenth century. We can trace the 
general disposition of mankind — the 
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spasmodic and intermittent benevolence 
which the world, particularly the English 
world, exhibits or approves ; we can 
listen to the querulous complaints of le- 
thargic invalidism, and the hopeless de- 
spondency of distrustful humanity. In 
grand contrast to all this, the Benefac- 
tor of our world appears. Calm and 
kind amid the confusion of clamorous 
haste and selfish eagerness, tenderly sym- 
pathetic and unreservedly catholic in His 
mercy; giving largely and unchidingly 
where men suggest parsimony and dis- 
content, exercising a firmness to control 
the excited irritation of nervous de- 
spondency, and restoring the unstrung 
patient to full, vigorous, self-restrained, 
active, and trusting manhood. 

It has been questioned, and there ap- 
pears small prospect of any decision 
being given, whether we are to suppose 
that St. John, in speaking of the angel 
who troubled the water of the pool, de- 
scribes what actually took place, or 
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whether he is simply recording what 
was popularly believed — whether the 
healing properties of this pool of water 
were supernaturally imparted by an oc- 
casionally heaven-sent messenger, or 
whether the eruption of some naturally 
medicated water into the bed of the 
pool at certain intervals charged it with 
restorative power sufficient for the cure 
of one person. Practically, the determi- 
nation of this question does not affect 
the point which St. John brings out in 
the story, when he throws into contrast 
the broad and universal beneficence of 
Christ with the limited, restricted mercy 
which the invalids at Bethesda looked 
and contended for. The religious beliefs 
of men have been largely impregnated 
with a narrow and exclusive spirit. The 
so-called good things of the world, the 
favours, profits, and preferments which 
the eyes of diseased humanity glitter 
with an unholy eagerness to possess, can- 
not be won by all. Life, from the worldly 
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point of view, is a race which many run, 
but one receiveth the prize. The con- 
sequence of this knowledge is unseemly 
strife and noisy jealousy, tumultuous 
bickerings and mutually interfering vio- 
lence. To step down first into the ad- 
vantageous situation is the aim of each ; 
and the sufferers, poor, crippled, panting, 
and dying, jostle, and crowd, and elbow 
friend and foe out of the nearest way. 
The spirit is transferred to religion. 
Pride likes to have God to itself ; and 
therefore seeks to represent the mercy of 
the Almighty decked out in the narrow 
robes of her miserable and stunted con- 
ceptions. The friendless one may lan- 
guish for well-nigh two-score years. Each 
wrapt in selfishness and conceit ignores 
the emaciated brother who lies sorely 
dispirited with many a vain attempt — 
the slave of a heart-sickness born of hope 
deferred. To the forgotten and friend- 
less the Healer, the Deliverer comes. 
He teaches in His very compassionate- 
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ness to distinguish between the truth of 
God and the fictions of men. The great 
Father loves, indeed, with an especial 
love, His children. His eyes are over 
them ; His ears are open to their prayers. 
He is careful for their safety, and will 
avenge their wrongs. But He is no re- 
specter of persons. Man, surrounded 
by friends of rank, power, and talent, is 
but man, and no more to Him. At the 
far distance of heaven from earth, of the 
divinely holy from the sinful, He does 
not think but of human need. The want, 
the sorrow, the loneliness of His crea- 
tures, is an appeal to His love. His 
mercy is not strained ; it falls fast and 
soft, often unnoted by those preoccupied 
with their selfish adventures. The needy, 
however, see Him come. Upon the ear 
of the poor, sick-hearted, and desolate 
even to despair, there falls the question 
of love, ' Wilt thou be made whole V 

(i.) The question was a strange one. 
The poor man was inflicted with a griev- 
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ous, wearying, if not painful disease. 
To be released from the sense of utter 
exhaustion, the nerveless and monoton- 
ous days of the bondage of sickness ; to 
move about among his fellow-men, 
free, strong, and active, — this surely was 
what he wished. Was not he at the 
tank-side for the very purpose ? Were 
not his own tardy movements which let 
others step in before him, the very cross 
of his life ? Had he not times without 
number made the painful effort to get 
the healing benefit of the waters ? Did 
not his broken frame and languid eyd 
speak his need ? Did not time, place, 
circumstances, point to the question, 
Wilt thou be made whole ? as super- 
fluous? Yet it was not superfluous. 
The Lord of life and love has asked 
it. There is some moral good designed 
in those words. 

This design it is not impossible to con- 
jecture. None who are even slightly 
acquainted with sickness can be igno- 
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rant of its demoralizing influence on 
the will. It is wonderful to see the strong 
man, accustomed to direct others with 
unerring judgment, and to control his 
fellow-men with invincible will, robbed 
in an instant of his very manhood by 
.disease. In the hand of that awful 
scourge the very interest in life dies o^t, 
and often the wish for recovery. Ttie 
means of restoration, the medicine, and 
food, are taken with indifference, often 
with reluctance. Desire of health has 
degenerated into a feeble, hazy instinct 
This, I believe, is a result especially of 
disoi'ders, such as that of the palsied 
man, belonging to the class Asthenic. 
In fevers or sthenic diseases, the passions 
and wishes may flame with a preter- 
natural energy ; but in diseases of a de- 
bilitating character, the moral powers 
are enfeebled with the languor of the' 
frame : mind, and feeling, and will, are 
weak : the patient desires nothing, 
except to be let alone. In such cases 
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the Physician will most anxiously watch 
for the symptoms of returning interest. 
Low -voiced, he will converse in the 
room: of the most stirring topics of the 
day, his eye keen to detect the faintest 
sign of emotion or attention on the part 
of the patient. He seeks to rouse the 
moral powers to co-operate. Their exer- 
cise he covets as almost indispensable to 
recovery. 

To such an end I venture to suggest 
Christ's question was directed. Thirty- 
eight years of suffering, embittered by 
frequent disappointments, were enough 
to have reduced the most sanguine tem- 
perament to the veriest hopelessness. 
As hope fades, desire weakens ; and list- 
lessness, the most fatal enemy of restora- 
tion, will almost infallibly supervene. 
In such a state this sick man seemed to 
be, and I think we can catch the under- 
tone of that miserable condition sound- 
ing through the reply : * I have no man 
to put me in the way of even the 
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chance of recovery.* How untold must 
have been the forlorn and listless state 
of the sufferer may be conjectured when 
we remember that this half-querulous, 
half-despondent speech was made after 
Christ had quickened his thoughts and 
roused his interest by the sudden ques- 
tion, * Wilt thou be made whole ?' 

Before passing on to investigate the 
difficulties in the way of his cure, which 
were present to the invalid's mind, let 
us turn our attention to the religious 
aspects of the present train of thought. 
One obstacle to the recovery of this 
paralytic consisted in the difficulty of 
exciting the interest and co-operation of 
his own will. The progress of the dis- 
ease combined with frequent mortifica- 
tions to numb the moral powers. 
Though everything in the incident 
suggested that the man considered re- 
covery most desirable, yet practically 
the wish, the will, the interest, the de- 
sire needed, to be stirred up. Is there 
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not a similar state to be met with in the 
matter of religious conviction ? Men 
are found in vast numbers attendant on 
the means of grace. Few there are who 
are so far gone in unbelief that they con- 
temptuously turn away from the oppor- 
tunities of salvation. There are large 
numbers of persons who are very close 
to the chance of soul-healing, and yet 
are strangely thwarted in some one point. 
They believe in the healing power of the 
Gospel ; they are fully persuaded that the 
disease of sin is terribly and relentlessly 
destructive ; they feel that the salvation 
of their spirits is beyond all doubt desir- 
able ; they are willing to be saved. But 
it is with an enfeebled, languid wish. 
It is born of a hazy and occasional 
thought of the far-off future — the awful 
and unknown dark of desolation, the 
sunless solitudes of the lost, and the 
fair, flowering realms of eternal light. 
With occasional intermittent wish, 
stirred by some angel's hands \ tke.^ 
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start to reach the healing flood — only to 
be thwarted by some comrade in misery, 
or deterred by some casual obstacle. 
There is not sufficient strong persistency 
of purpose, vigour, and sincerity of will. 
Disease — that awful disease of sin, has 
enfeebled the high and lofty will of 
primeval and unfallen man. Deliver- 
ance from the wrath to come is at inter- 
vals pantingly sought; but in the 
matters of holiness, purer life, the will is 
languid — the wish pulseless. The de- 
moralized nature is listless in good and 
almost incapable of a desire for emanci- 
pation from sin. Heaven is deemed desir- 
able ; but the wish to be forgiven, the 
longing to feel reconciled, the aspiring 
after the holiness, these are scarcely ex- 
perienced. Deliverance from the ruin 
which sin entails is fondly hoped for ; 
but deliverance from this present evil 
world is a wish scarcely understood. 

To such the question, * Wilt thou be 
/wade whole ? ' may be applied with 
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force and benefit. Are all these transi- 
ent wishes sincere ? When the passing 
desire for God's grace sweeps over the 
soul, and the wish for something nobler 
than earth's toys is felt, is it linked with 
the yearning to have sin rooted out? 
Are we content to let the Saviour draw 
near, and dash our cherished idols to the 
ground, and dislodge from the empire of 
our being the favourite sin, which has 
held us in thraldom ? Are our minds set 
upon righteousness, or do we only desire 
to lay the dark anticipations of the* 
future, that we may continue awhile 
uninterrupted in the pursuit of ungodly 
gains, unhallowed imaginings, and un- 
sanctified pleasures ? It is well to weigh 
these questions, for there is an offer of 
moral purgation, painful to the flesh, but 
fatal to every loved sin, which lives within 
the words, * Wilt thou be made whole ?' 
(2.) The question seemed to answer its 
purpose; for though we can trace the 
appearance of despondency in the reply. 
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\W can sec that the desire to be made 
whole, however morbidly dormant be- 
fore, is really quickened. Vividly his 
utter helplessness comes before his mind. 
He lies there friendless and suffering — 
the means of cure, just as it seems to 
him, beyond his reach. He is not re- 
luctant to be made well ; but he is very 
painfully aware of the difficulties which 
environ him. The sense of those diffi- 
culties, the interest of attention dawning 
across the sick man's face, the light of 
trust stealing into those listless eyes — 
they are enough for the Saviour. The 
listlessness of mind has been dispersed, 
the languor of body will be overcome — 
* Arise and walk.' 

It is necessary to distinguish between 
reluctance and the hindrance arising from 
felt difficulties. There are many who 
make difficulties about religion, because 
they are reluctant to enter upon the self- 
denying life of true faith. They would 
believe if they could only see clearly on 
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this matter of doctrine, or be satisfied on 
this point of Christian evidence. It is 
not for us to judge any save ourselves ; 
yet it is noticeable that speculative ques- 
tions are frequently repressed by Christ, 
and some practical subject brought into 
view. *Are there few that be saved ?* 
is instantly met with advice to the ques- 
tioners to make their own calling and 
election sure. * Strive to enter in at the 
strait gate.' While, however, it is always 
well to bring the practical aspects of re- 
ligion into prominence, it is not well to 
ignore, still less to deny, the existence of 
difficulties. There are many whose arena 
of conflict is the mind. Pure in life, 
comparatively free from the moral temp- 
tations which assail mankind, they are 
perpetually called upon to wage war 
against doubts, which rise like spectres, 
breaking in upon much coveted peace. 
These mental trials are often partly in- 
tellectual and partly experimental. Old 
conceptions throw dark shadows athwart 
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the mind, and hinder the reception of 
the peace-giving truth ; a painful tortur- 
ing distrust, generated by many mistakes, 
haunts the spirit. 

Of such difficulties the sufferer in the 
story may afford an illustration. The 
Healer, sovereign in His power and com- 
passionate in His love, is standing before 
him, and offering him restoration : * Wilt 
thou be made whole V But the sufferer 
is blind to the full meaning of the ques- 
tion. It serves to call up the past, all 
his hopeless endeavours to reach the 
pool, the selfishness of the multitudes, 
his own helplessness. Instead of per- 
ceiving that the drift of the question is 
an offer on Christ's part, he breaks out 
into the language of despondency. He 
would like to be made whole ; but there 
is the difficulty of reaching the spot — 
the unlikelihood of meeting with some 
kind friend to help him down the steps. 
So he runs on with his complaint, half 
wistful, half querulous, thankful for the 
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inquiry, but little hopeful of cure ; while 
all the while the Healer, powerful and 
merciful, is standing by, ready to bless. 
The same kind of dulness is a frequent 
experience of spiritual life among those 
who are not reluctant to be rescued. 
The difficulties are so many to them. 
They have no faith : they wish they 
could believe. If only they had some 
power to move into closer proximity to 
the source of spiritual health. There is 
power in the gospel to heal and to 
satisfy, that they know ; but they have 
no strength of faith to draw near to its 
influence. No man to put them into the 
pool. It is more than they can do to 
reach it. They need not go. Christ has 
come to them. He it is who asks, * Wilt 
thou be made whole ?' 

(3.) Note the way Christ heals. With 
a word of command, which inspires the 
energy of obedience : ' Rise and walk.' 
It is the exercise of simple authority. 
Over a man low and d^s^otvAvcvi^^^^JCcw'^v. 
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disposition to look upon his own case as 
hopeless, there is no elaborate reasoning, 
no preparation for the cure, no delay, no 
word which might invite a doubt There 
is a simple, absolute word of command. 
He knew that the man was sincerely 
desirous of being healed. He could read 
the heart, and perhaps saw the contrition 
and self-reproach for the sin which had 
wrought him such misery. He perceived 
the working of that poor laden spirit. 
Perhaps the thought of the sufferer was, 
that the sin which had met such terrible 
retribution was still unforgiven of hea- 
ven. Bitterly barbed taunts of the 
tempter were shot through his soul. He 
was an outcast — marked in his misery 
with the brand of his transgression. 
There was no help, no hope for such as 
he. Then close by there was help, but 
just out of reach; he was doomed to 
strain and strive for salvation, friendless 
and in vain. But he is not friendless : 
he will not wish in vain : he need not 
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strive : he is not an outcast : it is a mis- 
take. The vehemence of the Saviour's 
mighty love with authoritative word con- 
vinces him that it is not so. ' Arise and 
walk ! ' He is healed ! 

To those distressed in heart, sincerely 
wishing for salvation— hating sin, but 
thinking they can never reach the heal- 
ing stream — the same method must be 
applied. The absolute promises — the 
authoritative word of Christ, alone can 
rouse them from the hypochondriasis 
of spiritual despondency. 'Your sins 
are forgiven you for His name's sake.' 
* He bare our sins in His own body on 
the tree.' * The Lord hath laid on Him 
the iniquity of us all.' * All things are 
ready.' * Arise and walk.' Go about as 
a Christian. Work for Christ. He has 
healed your backsliding. He has loved 
you freely. 
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